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>1/ /Ae End of Patience 

r J 'HERE is a limit to the endurance of the most conservative and most 
patient leaders in the labor movement. Evidently Mr. Warren S. 
Stone, of Cleveland, Grand Chief of the Brotherhood of Locojnotive En- 
gineers, who has been so noted for his disinclination for sharp movement 
against employers and for his forbearance generally, that the impatient 
ones in his own organization have sometimes called him a reactionary, has 
got to the limit of his. 

Appearing before the United States Bailway Labor Board at Chicago 
on November 29 with the officials of 1 5 other railway unions, Mr. Stone 
said that after being classed for 1 7 years as an ultra-conservative, he had 
arrived at the point where he was “through making excuses to the men 
Some plan must be found, he said, for getting results for railway employees. 
He told the Board that he had tried to embody the decision of last July, 
under which railroad wages in the United States were raised $600,000,000 
in agreements with 358 railroads, but only four of the agreements had 
been signed. Mr. Stone s attitude is significant of the mass of discontent, 
with its constant pressure, and the need for speedier adjustments than have 
been the case accross the border. 

Canadian railroaders are more fortunate in regard to the decision of 
the Board, which took effect in Canada as well as in the United States. 
All Canadian companies fixed up the agreement long ago. 

—KENNEDY CRONE 
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Excellent Work °f Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. I 

T 


N the report of proceedings of 
the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1, just issued, it 
is shown that a good deal was done 
for industrial peace and efficiency of 
the Canadian roads from August 
7th, 1918, to August 31st, 1920, the 
period over which the Board has 
been functioning. 

The report quotes the agreement 
arrived at for the formation of the 
Board, the agreement being reached 
between the Canadian Railway War 
Board and the six raliway Brother- 
hoods. The purpose of the forma- 
tion of the Board of Adjustment No. 
1 is shown in the preamble to the 
contract, being the desire of the par- 
ties who signed to avoid disputes or 
misunderstandings which would tend 
to lessen the efficiency of transpor- 
tation service in Canada during the 
war. Full power and authority was 
given to determine all differences 
which may arise between any of the 
railways and any of the classes of 
their employees, including the inter- 
pretation or application of wage 
schedules or agreements and the ap- 
plication to the Canadian roads of 
General Order No. 27 of the director- 
general of the United States Rail- 
road administration, commonly 
known as the McAdoo award. 

The members appointed were: S. 
N. Berry, vice-president Order of 
Railway Conductors; F. P. Brady, 
general manager of Eastern Lines, 
Canadian National Railways; Wm. 
Dorey, general chairman Interna- 
tional Brotherhood Maintenance of 
Way Employees; U. E. Gillen, vice- 
president, Grand Trunk Railway sys- 
tem; Geo. Hodge, assistant to vice- 
president, eastern lines, Canadian 
Pacific; A. J. Hills, assistant to 
president, Canadian National Rail- 
ways; S. J. Hungerford, assistant 
vice-president, Canadian National 
Railways; Ash Kennedy, assistant 
grand chief engineer, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; A. D. Mac- 
Tier, v^e-president, eastern lines, 
Canadian Pacific Railway; J. M. 
Mein, deputy president, Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; Jas. Mur- 
dock, vice-president, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, and G. K. Wark, 
vice-president, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. 

Messrs. Gillen and Hungerford 
have since resigned and been re- 
placed by G. C. Hones, assistant to 
the president, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, and W. H. Sample, superin- 
tendent of Motive Power and Car 
Department, Grand Trunk. During 
the two years ending August 31st, 
1920, the Board was in session 86 
days to deal with cases. There were 
87 cases submitted for settlement, 
and it is to be noticed that decisions 
were promptly given. All ' sittings 
are at Montreal. 

One of the cases submitted was 
in regard to Oriental labor on Brit- 
ish Columbia division, and the de- 
cision of the Board was that this 


class of labor should be placed on 
the same basis as other maintenance 
of way employees. 

Many of the judgments deal with 
adjustments of pay following the 
McAdoo award, others deal with dis- 
missals of men, question of seniority, 
overtime pay, with matters of dis- 
cipline on application of the unions, 
wages of dining car employees, 
wages for telegraphers, for clerical 
work, use of regular passenger men 
for freight service to make up 
monthly passenger guarantee. The' 
Board laid down the principle of the 
right of employees to organize as 
being unquestioned. This matter 
was sent to the Board by the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks. 

One case concerned the dismissal 
of a conductor for hauling a car con- 
taining a shipment of liquor as an 
empty setting out the car at a sta- 
tion, reporting and putting in a 
ticket for brakeman not on train. 
The judgment was to the effect that 
inasmuch as the evidence did not 
show that the conductor participated 
directly in the stealing of the liquor, 
or that he had personal knowledge 
of it until after the occurrence, it 
is recommended to the company that 
favorable consideration be given to 
the conductor’s reinstatement, with- 
out pay for lost time, believing that 
he should be given the benefit of the 
doubt to this extent, and that his 
suspension from the service for over 
a year may be considered sufficient 
discipline for his failure to perform 
his duty on the occasion. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL 
COURSES. 

(Citizen, Ottawa.) 

Lectures on economics, Canadian 
history, and English literature, un- 
der the auspices of the Ottawa 
Workers’ Educational Association, 
begin early next month. An open- 
ing meeting will be held in the Car- 
negie Library on the first Tuesday 
in December. Persons desirous of 
enrolling are requested to communi- 
cate with Secretary, Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association, care of Car- 
negie Library, Ottawa. 

The course of lectures on eco- 
nomics will be given by Professor 
S. A. Cudmore, B.A. (Oxon), for- 
merly assistant professor in poli- 
tical science at Toronto University. 
Professor Adam Shortt will conduct 
the class in Canadian history. Eng- 
lish literature will be taught by Dr. 
F. E. Slemon, and Mr. W. J. Sykes, 
M.A. As the fee for any one course 
is merely the nominal sum of one 
dollar, this opportunity of taking 
university extension lectures should 
be within the reach of practically 
every studious worker in Ottawa. 
Women are likely to avail them- 
selves of the privilege as well as 
men. 

The Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation has made an excellent be- 
ginning, by securing university lec- 


tures so well qualified to take the 
classes through this winter. The 
subjects are fundamentally related 
to the structure of modern society. 
Social progress in Canada has pos- 
sibly been held back by lack of study. 
A wider knowledge of history, eco- 
nomics and English, would tend pro- 
foundly to strengthen the control of 
government by the whole people. 
Steady progress towards democracy 
and freedom is assured when the 
workers are able to avail themselves 
of university extension opportunities 
such as the organizers of Workers’ 
Educational Association are able to 
offer in Ottawa. 


AMERICAN MINES MOST 
DANGEROUS. 


Report Shows More Men Killed in 
U. S. Coal Mines Than in Most 
Big Nations Combined. 


Most persons are killed in the 
coal mines of the United States than 
in the combined countries of Great 
Britain, Germany, Japan, France, 
Belgium, Austria, India and New 
South Wales, according to a report 
made by Martin J. Flyzik, member 
of Washington’s state safety board, 
at the annual rescue and first aid 
meeting held at Roslyn, Wash., 
Complete reports of mine fatali- 
ties, as compiled by mine inspectors, 
were quoted for the same time, re- 
vealing that on the average annually 
there were 2,270 fatalities among 
the 607,438 miners in the United 
States; 1,210 fatalities to the 890,- 
434 miners in Britain; 1,817 fatali- 
ties ot the 482,132 miners in Ger- 
many; 309 fatalities t othe 105,924 
miners in Japan; 302 fatalities to 


the 178,749 miners in France; 142 
fatalities to the 139,597 miners in 
Belgium; 91 fatalities* to the 94,346 
miners in India; 71 fatalities to the 
68,283 miners in Austria; 27 fatali- 
ties to the 15,252 miners in New 
South Wales. 

According to the tabulated reports 
of the bureau of mines, there were 
50,378 men killed in and about the 
coal mines of the United States from 
1839 to 1914 inclusive. This number 
may not be complete, inasmuch as 
mining was carried on in many 
states prior to enactment of mining 
codes and creation of state inspec- 
tion bureaus, thus no authentic in- 
formation could be given to the fed- 
eral government in states having no 
inspection bureaus. 

Twenty-three htousand two hun- 
dred and sixty of these men were 
killed by the fall of roof and pillar 
coal. The fatalities du eto this prin- 
cipal cause varied but nine points 
from 1870 to 1913 for 1,000 men 
employed. This is considered the 
principal hazard of the coal mining 
industry. 

According to the mine inspector’s 
report, practically 75 per cent, of 
all mining accidents occur at or near 
the working face. It is estimated 
that fully one-half of these are 
caused by falls of coal or rock either 
at pillars, Ghutes or room workings. 


Western coal owners are consider- 
ing the suggestion that a chairman, 
preferably a judge, be appointed by 
them to supervise negotiations with 
organized labor. According to J. 
W. Mackie, managing director of 
Hillcrest Collieries, Limited, there 
is abundance of labor at the mines 
for the first time in five years. 
“This is not to be wondered at,” 
said Mr. Mackie, “when the laborers 
outside the mines are receiving 88% 
cents an hour, under Governmental 
direction, and with the closed shop 
rule in application. 
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Economic Position of Professional 
Workers; Demand For Com- 
plete Organisation 

( From Our Scottish Carrespondent) 


Glasgow. 

M UCH attention is at present 
being given in Britain to 
the economic position of the 
professonal workers. There is a 
growing demand for complete or- 
ganization as the only means of en- 
suring improved condtions. Men 
who never before gave a thought to 
the trade union movement are being 
driven into it, 
whether they 
desire it or not, 
by the old-fash- 
ioned attitude 
now adopted by 
~xl i rec tors of 
companies and 
such like. I 
propose this 
week to deal 
with two very 
important classes, the scientific and 
technical workers, and follow later 
with other classes, and in the end 
demonstrate the great movement 
now in progress which will hnk up 
all classes of professional workers 
in their desire for “a land worth 
living in,” so long in coming after 
all the promises made. 

Unquestionably there is a critical 
time ahead for scientific workers. 
The present very real dearth of 
qualified invesitgators is stirring 
the authorities and causing much 
anxiety to the “captains of indus- 
^ry*!^^Buch' a situation is certain 
to provoke remedial measures; al- 
ready the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research has provid- 
ed a makeshift machinery for in- 
creasing the output of research 
workers, a means whereby bright 
science students will be nursed in 
research until ready to walk into 
the research associations which have 
been promoted by state interference. 
The Board of Education, by increas- 
ing its altogether inadequate grants 
to the universities, provides an ad- 
ditional stimulus to more activity in 
science laboratories, and the bene- 
factions of such far-sighted compan- 
ies as that of Brunner and Mond, 
tend in the same direction. 



James Gibson 


The dearth of scientific workers 
and the measures adopted by the 
State to improve the situation re- 
mind me of the serious dearth of 
school teachers about seventeen 
years ago and the action of the 
Board of Education and certain 
municipal authorities to increase the 
output. It may be remembered that 
these bodies encouraged pupils in 
the schools to enter the teaching 
profession by the generous provision 
of scholarships and the increase of 
training college accommodation; 
also that in less than six years hun- 
dreds of trained certificated teach- 
ers, some of the first-fruits of the 
system, were without reasonable 
rospects of employment in their 


profession. Protest meetings were 
held all over the country, but with- 
in a few weeks these victims of the 
State machine were being forced by 
their circumstances to accept either 
those posts which had gone former- 
ly to “uncertificated” teachers, or 
to abandon their profession and to 
enter others. Men became insurance 
agents, clerks; women accepted- 
posts as waitresses. This was not 
all. The flooded market enabled 
local education authorities to keep 
salaries low and to introduce irk- 
some conditions of employment and 
to elaborate the already exasperat- 
ing system of inspection. 

It may be urged that no such un- 
lucky fate can overtake scientific 
workers as a result of the adoption 
of this old system of encourage- 
ment; that a new spirit animates 
the new administrator. We live in 
a hard, “practical” world still, and 
we fail to discern any appreciable 
change of outlook. What the pow- 
erful National Union of Teachers 
failed to combat satisfactorily, 
scientific workers — numerically few 
and still not well organized — might 
well regard with anxiety. 

Evidently, the pressing need of 
the moment to meet a very real 
danger, is for all scientific workers 
to combine. There are still scien- 
tific workers who believe that “the 
wise man is he who does not concern 
himself with the world or its in- 
habitants” and regard with distrust 
any organizations catering for the 
needs of hte army. This attitude is 
indefensible now. The National 
Union of Scientific Workers is en- 
deavoring to persuade the various 
departments of the State to set an 
example — in the matters of salaries 
and the conditions of employment of 
scientific workers — for the indus- 
trial world to follow; that the right 
man must be attracted to science by 
the proper recognition of his ser- 
vices and a greater measure of con- 
trol over his labor. The position of 
many scientific workers under State 
administration is a national scandal. 
But the only force which will stir 
the complacency of officialdom is 
the unanimous demand of scientific 
workers themselves for the radical 
improvement of their position. 

It seems to me that technical ac- 
tivities is a departure in trade union 
efforts insufficiently recognized. The 
lack of relationship between profes- 
sional and technical societies insti- 
tuted on an educational basis and 
those instituted on the common con- 
ception of a trade union basis, is 
not due to any inherent incapacity 
on the part of either to form rules 
to cover both activities. The ne- 
glect of many of the educational 
societies to provide protection 
clauses for their members has un- 
doubtedly strengthened the purely 


protective associations. And the 
protective associations, by not ne- 
glecting the technical side, are tend- 
ing to fulfil the functions of both 
types. The eagerness of the mem- 
bers for technical information to be 
gathered and issued through their 
trade union is very marked. Where 
this educational activity has been 
developed it has been intensely suc- 
cessful. There is also the desire to 
have representatives on educational 
bodies constituted on a national or 
municipal basis, to keep the govern- 
ment of their institutions in closer 
touch than has hitherto ben attempt- 
ed or possible under existing gov- 
ernorship. With the true require- 
ments of education, both of an ele- 
mentary^ and advanced character. 

The Federation of Professional, 
Technical Administrative, and Sup- 
ervisory Workers at some time must 
consider correlation of these efforts 
with a very proper regard for the 
distinction between vocational and 
general education. The whole ques- 
tion of scholastic education, ap- 
prenticeship, the granting of degrees 
and diplomas, etc., is bound up with 
the elementary issue. On th£ ad- 
vanced side, considerable autonomy 
to the federated societies will pos- 
sibly be desirable where the respec- 
tive knowledge is concerned with 
specializations in the particular in- 
dustry, trade, or service. There re- 
main the large general subjects of 
an advanced character affecting our 
corporate life and citizenship, where 
we might lipk ourselves with col- 
leges more under our control than 
the universities which treat these 
important subjects as side-issues. 

It is a great programme, with 
much hope for the future, in which 
manual and non-manual workers 
may share the work alike to raise 
out of the existing welter a pro- 
gressive order of society .through 
which the New Commonwealth may 
become really such. To this con- 
summation we must have, and we 
are voluntarily receiving, the sturdy 
co-operation of scientifically de- 
veloped intelligence. We are not 
striving for a state of static equili- 
brium-dear to the heart of early 
Utopians — but something which will 
always allow room for further ad- 
vances, for there is no finality in 
knowledge or its application. We 


will have with us the brains and re- 
sources of all men of scientific, 
artistic, literary, musical, and so- 
ciological training, and in some 
branch of that training all men will 
be included, for the opportunities 
and the desire will be there. The 
means will also be there, and held 
with clear purposes that will stand 
the light of investigation. 

JAMES GIBSON. 
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On Going to the Good 

{By A. CLUTTON BROCK in the New 
Highway , London) 


(Apropos of the recent sweeping 
denunciation of the dance by Rev. 
Dr. Stratton, of New York, in St. 
James Methodist Church, Montreal, 
the following article from The New 
Highway, London, may be found of 
interest). 

T HE Congregational Ministers 
have lately been discussing 
the theatre and dancing; and 
other people have discussed the min- 
isters' discussion of these things; but 
r.o one, so far as I have seen, has 
said the one thing about the theatre 
and dancing, and about the minis- 
ters' attitude to these, which needs 
to be said. Those ministers who 
//ere against them held that they 
frivolous or worse; those who were 
ready to tolerate them, held that 
they vtare,or might be, harmless. 
They would allow a young man or 
woman who went to the theatre to 
be a Sunday-school teacher, and 
dancing seemed to them an amuse- 
ment like football or cricket, with the 
advantage, no doubt, that it could 
be enjoyed indoors, and in all 
weathers. 

Now this tolerance, I confers, 
troubles me more even than the 
intolerance of the Puritans; it trou- 
bles me as a symptom of our mod- 
ern indifference to the arts. Not 
one of these ministers, according to 
the account I read in the paper, saw 
that the drama and dancing are 
arts; and that* the one question to 
be asked about them is simply this: 
Are they beautiful? In all ages 
when the arts flourished people 
knew that this was the question to 
ask. The dance to them was not a 
form of exercise or flirtation or dis- 
sipation. It was the art of human 
motion accompanied by music, the 
art in which the human body is 
made expressive like words or notes. 
If you see good Morris dancing, you 
will see the body so made expres- 
sive, and to music which seems to 
be obeyed by the body, or to obey 
it. There is this difference between 
an art and an amusement, that an 
amusement may be innocent or 
harmful, but an art, if well prac- 
tised, is something better than in- 
nocent. It is a part of religion, it 
is something to which a human be- 
ing can give the whole of himself, 
for the moment, without misgiving, 
and to which sdme human beings 
can, rightly, y give their lives. And 
the only question to be asked about 
it is that question — Is it beautiful? 
— the question which the Congrega- 
tional Ministers never asked at all. 

Of course, because drama and 
dancing are arts, and art is a part 
of religion, they need not therefore 
always be solemn. Art is a blessed 
and necessary part of religion be- 
cause it is always full of delight and 
often full of laughter; yet, when it 
is art, it has the sacred innocence 
of beauty. Nothing could be more 
beautiful than “A Midsummer 
Night's Dream”; it carries you into 
a world where fun is, as it were, 
enchanted by moonlight; you can 
believe that God himself would 
laugh with it and with the enchant- 
ed fun of Mozart. In fact, art is 
religious and a necessary part of 
religion because, unlike many ser- 
mons and prayers, it makes us be- 
lieve in the goodness of God and the 
kindness of the Universe. He has 
made. Human beings are not much 
when they are earning their living 
at each other's expense, or catching 
trains, or saying what they do not 
mean in church: but when they are 
dancing beautifully to beautiful 
music, then they are something, and 
it is possible for them to love one 
another and to believe in God who 
has made them capable of beauty, 


like flowers. But our religion has 
lost this necessary part of itself; 
and ministers, when they discuss 
two of the most natural and uni- 
versal of the arts, do not even know 
that they are arts, do not apply to 
them the only test that is applicable 
to an art. 

Yet I cannot blame them. They 
are not the only people who have 
forgotten that dancing and the 
drama are arts and ought to be 
beautiful; those who dance and those 
who go to theatres have for the most 
part, forgotten it also; and perhaps 
the Puritan dislike of both is really, 
if unconsciously, aesthetic. Only I 
wish it were consciously aesthetic 
and had given the right reason for 
itself. Then the discussion of the 
ministers would not have been so 
inconclusive and they might have 
agreed instead of differing blindly. 
An art is immoral if it is wrongly 
practised, though not immoral for 
the reasons which the Puritans give. 
It is immoral because it is a symp- 
tom of a wrong spirit. Our theatre, 
for instance, is usually ugly because 
it is commercial; and no art ought 
to be practised for commercial rea- 
sons. The artist must live, but his 
main object should be to practise 
his art as well as he can. In our 
theatre that is not commonly the ob- 
ject of dramatists or actors; they 
try to give the public what it wants 
and, as the public does not know 
what it wants, the result is im- 
becility, and so ugliness. 

But people cannot go to an im- 
becile theatre for beauty, they go 
for other things, many different 
things that are not worth having, 
some of them evil. Hence the Puri- 
tan dislike of the theatre; but the 
Puritan mistakes the remedy. It 
is not to avoid the theatre or to ex- 
terminate it if possible, but to make 
it beautiful. And the tolerant min- 
isters also are mistaken. The thea- 
tre is not to be tolerated as an 
amusement; if it is merely an 
amusement, it will justify the Puri- 
tan dislike of it. It must be beau- 
tiful, or ugly with all the ugliness 
of commerce; it must have the in- 
nocence of beauty or it will not be 
innocent at all. 

So it is with dancing. Men and 
women must dance for the beauty 
of the dance; it must be to them a 
means of expression; or it will be 
silly, ugly, and perhaps worse. The 
dance now is merely a survival, 
something which people practise, in 
the main, without knowing why it 
should be practised. It is to them 
a form of exercise or “a means of 
bringing young people together.” 
But an art will not be practised 
on those terms. “Lilies that fester 
smell far worse than weeds”; and 
arts practised for the wrong reasons 
deserve what the Puritans say of 
them. 

But still, the Puritans are irre- 
ligious because they do not see the 
need of art and beauty; they spoil 
religion itself with their % ugly 
hymns; and the life without art 
which they try to practise tends 
^constantly to degeneration. The 
sons of the Puritans are apt to be 
neither Puritans or artists; the 
fathers have eaten sour grapes and 
the children's teeth are set on edge; 
they refuse the sour grapes and run 
after poison. The great objection to 
Puritanism is that it cannot last. 
There always follows a* Restoration 
with its orgies — silly, ugly and 
vicious. The Puritan is always 
fighting “vice,” and always being 
worsted because he fights it with 
the wrong weapons. Henries to pre- 
vent the young from going to the 
bad and fails because he does not 

show them how to go to the good. 

■ 


The good is beauty; and the best 
way to protect the young from vice 
is to put them in love with beauty; 
to teach them beautiful dances when 
they are children, and to set them 
acting beautiful plays themselves. 
Then they will know the sacred in- 
nocence of beauty and have a stand- 
ard of their own to protect them 
from ugliness and silliness, from the 
world and the flesh and the devil. 

The Puritan is afraid of all these; 
in his heart he believes that they 
are dangerously attractive; but if 
he were religious and loved beauty, 
he would know that the world is 
silly, the devil dull, and the flesh, 
without the spirit, ugly. As for the 
ministers who would tolerate the 
arts, they have no answer to the 
Puritans and are pven more wrong. 
The arts are not to be tolerated; 
they are to be practised with pas- 
sion or not at all. They do not come 
from the devil, or from some harm- 
less negative source such as nature; 
they come from God. 
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A noticeable improvement in trade 
conditions throughout the country is 
reported by mercantile agencies as a 
consequence of the colder weather 
and the approach of Christmas. The 
public are showing a disposition to 
shop early as desired by the re- 
tailers. 
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The Wage Board for British Miners 
— Reorganization of Railway- 

Unions 
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( From our own correspondent) 



London. 

T HE coal strike, after lasting 
nearly three weks, has come 
to an end on terms accepted 
by the Federation Executive. There 
was a ballot of the men which re- 
sulted in a small majority against 
the terms, but as two-thirds were 
required to continue the fight, the 
strike was called off. 

This may look, at first sight, as 
though the miners have been beaten 
by Mr. Lloyd George and betrayed 
a by their leaders. 
But that would 
not be a fair way 
of explaining a 
curious position 
They demanded a 
rise of 50c. per 
shift. They got 
that increase un- 

„ _ til the end of the 

Ethelbert Pogson , , , 

8 year, and then 

the situation is to be reviewed in the 
light of output and revenue during 
the five weks ending December 18, 
and similarly from January 31, and 
thereafter every four weeks on the 
results of the four weeks’ imme- 
diacy following the last preceding 
test period. 

The new basis of adjusting wages, 
which is to be worked out by a 
Wages Board, on which miners and 
coal owners will sit, is to be a slid- 
ing scale according to the profita- 
bility of the income. For instance, 
if, after deducting the cost of extra 
output, the weekly average of the 
proceeds of export coal — on which 
alone a profit is being made — ex- 
ceeds the September figures , the 
men are to receive proportionate in- 
creases. The September proceeds are 
valued for the sake of wage in- 
creases as Is above present rates, but 
each $1,440,000 earned by the indus- 
try is worth another 12c. to the 
miners. 

In this way wages rise or fall, 
according to output and revenue. 
But it works exactly the same in 
regard to the owners, and this is 
the men’s best safeguard. The one- 
tenth share of the excess profits of 
the industry which go to the owners 
shall be increased or reduced by a 
quarter of this tenth part for every 
12 cents by which the men’s advance 
is increased or reduced. 

It is now to the interest of both 
sides to increase the revenue of the 
coalfields, and the Government bene- 
fits also in that event, because it 
takes a big share of the profits for 
Exchequer purposes. As Britain 
pretty well controls the coal mar- 
kets of the world the one thing need- 
ed to make the scheme a success is 
added output. This is the view of 
the Governmnet, the owners and the 
-majority of the miners’ leaders, al- 
though it is only fair to state 


there is a strong left wing opposi- 
tion, in the miners’ movement, to 
this proposition. 

In order that output shall be in- 
creased the owners and miners are 
to co-operate on district committees 
and a national committee in discov- 
ering how more coal may be pro- 
duced. One important proposal ac- 
cepted by both sides is the extension 
of coal cutting machinery. 

The men are back to work now 
and we are hoping for peace in the 
coalfields, but the men who accepted 
the terms have had a fairly rough 
passage. Nevertheless, South Wales 
rank-and-filers gave William Brace 
and Vernon Hartshorn so bad a time 
that both of them have resigned. 
The latest news is that Brace is to 
have a $10,000 a year post as Labor 
Adviser to the Ministry of Mines and 
I have private advices that Hart- 
shorn will be offered a Government 
job soon. With their influence with- 
drawn South Wales miners will al- 
most of a surety go straight over to 
the left and internal trouble within 
the Federation is not in the least un- 
likely. y 

In the railway world the most in- 
teresting thing at the moment is a 
scheme for the reorganization of the 
National Union of Railwaymen. It 
was drawn up by a committee ap- 
pointed by a conference of the N. U. 
R. District Council, and embodies 
proposals of a vital and far-reaching 
character. The object of the scheme 
is to ensure that the rank and file 
have a greater and more district in- 
fluq^pe on the conditions governing 
their working lives, and to build up 
an organization capable of taking 
over the control and management of 
the railways. The structure they 
propose is built up from the bottom, 
beginning wfth trade stewards and 
trade committees, and working up- 
wards through Departmental Com- 
mittees, Station Committees (com- 
prising either shops, depots or 
sheds), Town and Locality Councils, 
Divisional Councils and finally to 
the National Departmental Confer- 
ence which will appoint representa- 
tives to the central unit, the Na- 
tional Railway Workers Council. The 
schemk includes every grade of 
worker employed in the industry, the 
National departments being divid- 
ed into six categories, as follows: 
Locomotive, Traffic, Goods, Engin- 
eering, Shop Workers and Super- 
visors and Clerks. It is proposed 
that the National Departmental Con- 
ferences should draw up their own 
programmes and conduct their own 
movements, as it is impossible for 
one composite body to cope success- 
fully with the technical details and 
working of all the grades and de- 
partments. The functions of the 
other units mentioned above are also 
d^Itwitkan^xamjles given of 


the way in which these functions 
should operate. Although their aim 
is ultimate control, nationalization 
of the railways with workers’ con- 
trol, the members of the Committee 
have outlined a scheme for joint con- 
trol, to be regarded as a transition 
stage only, which the suggested 
structure, they contend, is the most 
capable of securing. The proposed 
changes were perhaps too drastic 
to allow for their early adoption,- 
but there is undoubtedly a growing 
tendency among the members for a 
reorganization of the Union on more 
democratic lines. 

Another strike of “black coats” is 
proceeding to-day. It embraces all 
members of the Guild of Insurance 
Officials who work for the General 
Accident, Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., a concern with 
chief offices in Perth and branches 
in various parts 6f the country. 

The trouble arose over the dis- 
missal of sixteen employees in Lon- 
don, Brierley Hill, Edinburgh, Car- 
diff, Swansea and Perth. One of 
these, Mr. W. H. Howie, of the 
Aldwych branch, received a letter 
in which the general manager, Mr. 
F. Norie-Miller said: “No one who 
is a member of the so-called Insur- 
ance Guild can be permitted to hold 
any position of responsibility or 
trust in our company.” 

Mr. Howie, according to Mr. Stan- 
ley Grainger, general secretary of 
the guild, is a man of exceptional 
ability, whose worth as an official 
has been generously recognized by 
the corporation. The letter, which 
was shown to me, reflected in no 
way upon Mr. Howie beyond object- 
ing to his connection with the guild, 
but was otherwise quite friendly in 
tone. 

Matters did not, however, come 
to a head until two lady clerks at 
Perth — “clerkesses” is the term used 
locally — hvere dismissed. Miss Mary 


Beveridge and Miss Cumming were 
on the shop committee. Miss Bev- 
eridge had been with the corpora- 
tion several years. The decision to 
strike for recognition of the union 
was taken after a ballot, when there 
voted for withdrawal 10,933, against 
2,807. 

“Every possible step to avoid trou- 
ble had been taken,” Mr. Grainger 
said. “We got in touch with the 
directors and shareholders and sev- 
eral shareholders have written sym- 
pathizing with us and offering their 
services towards a settlement. The 
Ministry of Labor has endeavored 
to settle the dispute, but in vain. 

“The Guild membership within the 
corporation is about 50 per cent, of 
the whole.” 

Postal workers to the number of ^ 
120,000 are ballotting whether they 
shall be, if necessary, a striking 
union, but this does not mean that 
we are likely to have our mail stop- 
ped in the near future. 

“All that it means,” Mr. H. W. 
Wallace, assistant secretary of the 
Union of Post Office Workers’ said, 

“is that we are seeking to improve 
our organization. We have no in- 
tention of striking, but we want to 
ask the members whether they are 
in favor of the strike policy being 
pursued in case it is needed at any 
time. 

“There has always been a sort of 
pious feeling in favor, but it has 
never had any money behind it, and 
if the vote goes in the affirmative, 
it will mean establishing a strike 
fund. But I would like to make it 
clear that there is no strike at pres- 
ent contemplated and also that no 
stoppage would ever take place with- 
out a ballot of the members.” 

All the same, there is a good deal 
of disappointment among Post Of- 
fice workers regarding pay and 
conditions, if it has not reached the 
stage of volcanic unrest. 

ETHELBERT POGSON. 
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Organized Labor to Put Mexico 
on Her Feet 

(By CHESTER M. WRIGHT ) 


W HEN the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor meets 
in Mexico City in January 
it will meet in a country where 
there is a labor movement constant- 
ly gaining in strength and constant- 
ly growing in resemblance to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

With James Lord, president of the 
Mining Department of the American 
Federation of Labor and treasurer 
of the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor, I have just returned from a 
tour of the republic to the south. 
Our trip took us from Laredo, on 
the Texas border, to San Luis Po- 
tosi, thence to Tampico and from 
there to Mexico City. En route we 
passed through the important cities 
of Monterey and Saltillo. We tra- 
versed in perfect safety country 
which three months ago could be 
crossed only at great risk and with- 
out any night travelling. 

These are facts about Mexico as 
we found it: 

1. Mexico is pacified. 

2. Mexico is an orderly nation, go- 
ing about the business of education 
and reconstruction in a thoughtful 
and orderly manner. 

3. The Mexican army, up to a 
strength of 200,000 but a few weeks 
ago, is being demobilized and may 
be cut to as low as 60,000. Gen- 
erals are being demobilized and sent 
back to the ways of peace. 

4. Communal lands, lands which 
were granted to communities for 
community use under the ancient 
Spanish grants and which in many 
cases were communal lands before 
the advent of the Spanish, are be- 
ing restored to the people. Restora- 
tion is proceeding at the rate of 
from twenty to thirty communities 
per month. 

5. Trade union organization is 
proceeding rapidly and the practice 
of negotiation and trade agreement 
is being introduced gradually. 

6. Improvement in working con- 
ditions and increases in wages are 
being brought about as rapidly as 
possible, perhaps as rapidly as the 
safety of the national economic 
structure will permit. 

7. There is a close sympathy be- 
tween government and the labor 
movement. 

8. There is in Mexico to-day ab- 
solute freedom of speech and of the 
press. 

9. There is a wholesome move- 
ment toward the elimination of 
graft and corruption. 

10. Plans are being made for 
educational work — education in the 
first principles and simple funda- 
mentals needed by a people said to 
be 85 per cent, illiterate. 

These are facts— facts that show 
the drift and tendency of the Mexico 
of to-day. If any observation is 
correct, Mexico to-day has the best 
government in her modern history. 
We had ample opportunity for ex- 


tended conversations with practical- 
ly all important members of the 
government and with a large num- 
ber of trade unionists. There is a 
universal desire for peace and a gen- 
eral understanding of the paramount 
necessity of peace. 

Intervention by force in the af- 
fairs of Mexico, | in the light of the 
facts we found, would be beyond 
excuse, a betrayal of all internation- 
al morality and on its face an ex- 
cursion of conquest. 

The oil question, long the bone of 
contention, can, I am satisfied, be 
settled. I believe it is not too much 
to say that Mexico would be will- 
ing to submit the oil situation to 
inquiry by a joint Mexican-Ameri- 
can commission for the ascertain- 
ments of the facts. Mexico would 
not submit hergjdf to the recom- 
mendations of such a commission, 
but she would, I have every reason 
to believe, welcome a statement of 
facts found by such a commission. 

Efforts to disrupt Mexican af- 
fairs with communist propaganda 
have been made, as they have been 
made almost everywhere, but thus 
far without success. There are 
communists in Mexico — some of 
them are American draft evaders, 
some are native Mexicans, but the 
propaganda has had little effect. 

The constructive movement of 
trade unionism is dominant and the 
thirst for information concerning 
the progress and experiences of the 
American Federation of Labor is 
keen. 

Mexico to-day is coming to her 
feet. Promise and hope is abundant. 
In the light of the actual facts the 
demand for a “firm hand,” the “civil- 
izing influences of the American 
flag” or “the American spirit,” or 
for intervention under any guise, is 
a demand as unjustified as it is 
inexcusable. 


Protect the Child 

The Railroader has received the 
following communication from the 
Trades and Labor Council of Can- 
ada: 

The welfare of the child is some- 
thing that interests us all, irrespec^ 
tive of race, creed or class. 

In connection with the Federal 
Health Department there has been 
formed a Department of Child Wel- 
fare, and Dr. Helen McMurchy has 
been appointed as superintendent. 

On October 21st, a conference of 
representatives of numerous volun- 
teer organizations interested in 
child welfare met in the City of Ot- 
tawa for the purpose of organizing a 
National Council to assist in an ad- 
visory capacity in the administration 
of child welfare work in the differ- 
ent provinces. 

It is understood that this Council 
will organize sub-councils in the 
most populous centres of the pro- 
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vinces and the Executive are of the 
opinion that organized labor should 
take an active part on these Coun- 
cils and have a representative of the 
local Trades Council on them. 

We are not in a position to give 
you further definite information as 
to when these Councils may be form- 
ed or the exact duties they will un- 
dertaken to perform but we bring 
this to your attention in order that 
you may watch local developments 
and be in a position to secure repre- 
sentation whenever such a Council 
is formed in your District. 

It was largely through the influ- 
ence of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada that the Federal 
Health Department came into exist- 
ence and its representatives on the 
Council of the Federal Health De- 
partment have been insistent from 
the beginning for the development of 
child welfare by this body. 

We now ask your co-operation in 
order that the fullest results may 
be obtained in harmony with the 
views of the organized workers. 

TOM MOORE, 

President. 

P. M. DRAPER, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
On behalf of the Executive Council 
of the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada. 


J. H. Thomas, general secretary of 
the National Union of Railwaymen, 
was elected president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trades 
Unions in succession to W. A. Ap- 
pleton, at the conference of that 
body in London,. 


WAITING FOR THE 
DOCTOR 


When a man lies sick, waiting for the Doctor, 
he usually does some serious thinking. 

• 

One of the things he is likely to think about on 
such occasions is life assurance. He is more apt 
to realize then just what life assurance means 
for his family. 

But he caif’t get life assurance at such a time. 
He must get it when he is well. 

If you are well to-day, take a policy while you 
can. To-morrow you may be waiting for the 
Doctor. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY of CANADA 

Head Office: MONTREAL 
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Unemployment Insurance 


U NEMPLOYMENT insurance is to be discussed as an im- 
portant issue in the Cabinet sessions prior to the opening 
of Parliament. The question apparently arises as a matter 
of course from a recommendation agreed upon at the Inter- 
national Labor Conference of the League of Nations, held at 
Washington in November of last year. There is no doubt, how- 
~''ever, that anxieties of the unemployment situation as it is in the 
country at present and as the signs seems to point for the near 
future, have had much to do with raising the status of the ques- 
tion" to one of urgency and first-rate order. 

The “bread line” of to-day is not the dull, patient “bread 
line” of times of slackness before the war, thankful for small 
mercies of charity and taking things generally as an unfortunate, 
but inevitable and unchangeable, accompaniment of the indus- 
trial and social system. It has a new psychology, a new back- 
ground, an impatience easily swung into the swift currents of 
thought that swish greedily around. It calls distinctly for an 
appreciation of the newer angles, for more searching, nationally- 
constructive forms of adjustment looking to cure or modification 
of ills, demanding the concentration of the best and kindliest 
brains. The Government begins to see this. 

The unemployment insurance recommendation of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference reads: “The general conference recom- 
th & t each member of the international labor organization 
establish an effective system of unemployment insurance, either 
through a Government system or through a system of Govern- 
ment subventions to. associations whose rules provide for pay- 
ment of benefits to their unemployed members.” According to 
the Peace Treaty, there is an obligation on the signatories to 
brmg the recommendations or draft conventions, not later than 
eighteen months from the 1 closing of the annual labor conference 
of the League, before the authority or authorities within whose 

other^ction*” 6 matter hes ’ for the enactment of legislation and 

Our Canadian Government side-stepped the eight-hour dav 
convention by claiming that authority of enactment was el 
clusively within the jurisdiction of the provincial governments, 
as done a like thing with four other conventions of the 1919 

cWldbirth 6 ’ l£ mg to employment of women before and after 
childbirth, employment of women during 1 the night' the “Phil 

” which deals with the minimum age for adm“' 

on of children to industrial employment: and night work of 

young persons employed in industry g k ° f 

wUblfitaanTof "nl" the l 919 concerned the 

establishment of unemployment agencies. Legislative action 


on this was held to come within the scope of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, and action towards the establishment of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, with its chain of labor exchanges, had, 
indeed, already been taken by the Government. 

There were also six recommendations from* the International 
Labor Conference, concerning: — unemployment insurance; treat- 
ment of foreign workers; prevention of anthrax; establishment 
of a Government health service; protection of women and chil- 
dren against lead poisoning; and the prohibition of the use of 
white phosphorous in the manufacture of matches. Hon. Mr. 
Doherty, Minister of Justice, last week ruled that unemployment 
insurance, considered as complementary to a system of labor 
exchanges, “has a pronounced federal aspect, and on the whole 
the Minister thinks the establishment of a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance is competent to the Dominion in the exercise of 
its residuary legislative power with relation to the peace, order 
and good government of Canada.” 

He also ruled that the recommendation on protection of 
women and children against lead poisoning came within the juris- 
diction of the provincial legislatures and that the recommenda- 
tion on protection of foreign workers came within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Dominion Government ; the three remaining recom- 
mendations were already within the competence of the Dominion 
Government. 

The proposition that men, women and children are to starve 
or be beggars for alms because the breadwinners are out of 
work through industrial conditions over which, as individuals, 
they have no control, and which is in effect, if not in phrase, 
the proposition £ut forward by some comfortable, well-fed per- 
sons who are relics of the school of the Josiah Bounderbys of 
Coketown, is a cut-back to barbarism not likely to be enter- 
ained by the Canadian people. Yet it is worth noting as one of 
the small irritations, suggesting or doing nothing of a construc- 
tive nature, which serve as fuel for the fire of class antagonism, 
the Josiah Bounderbys are the hope and delight of the up-to- 
date revolutionary; without them it would be so much harder 
° oiu i ^ case f° r the demolition of the social .system. 
i™iSr- ther ^ are ™ eh ™ the Cabinet itself, or on the outside 
f i ?- ln , and ’ rnakin S' signs that must be heeded, who are so 
a , r ,.. b ehnid a.s students of industry and humanity, even if quite 

!lm h i S “f? S iv! hat they would urge the abandonment of the 
unemployed to their own devices and to such charity as they 

douhtfi!l 1Ck c; UP i, t0 keep b ,°, d , y and soul together, is surely very 
toii np S tS nf n W0Uld A e throwin £ boomerangs. It is hard 
so hiSS ^ n ® t , hat . there eouW he men in high places so foolhardy, 
selfXrSrt ? Wn ultimate , interests, however iron-headed, 
^'S ™i b a or unscrupulous they might be, under ordin- 
^ , in d , eahn g wrth the interests of others. As a 

humam'tv t£ aCtlCa P?h tlcs > and putting aside any thought of 
nrarHoJm n h P ro P os ;tion of abandoning the unemployed may 

practically be ruled out of consideration. 

of what U fo S rmof S Hkely i t0 be centred > rather, on the question 
annlied 1 * A t i ° f anem P loyn l en t insurance by the state should be 
but there ^s IT® °u variations of form have been tried, 

effect Brondlv r to . c hoose between them in operation and 
eiiect. Broadly, all are based on the idea of providing- sufficient 

to encourage loafing 1 * ^ cut ® dl stress and not enough subsistence 

that emnkfvers f n J' Br , oadly again ’ most are based on the idea 

th?TOte^ a S d nf!£ 1 % ed 7 0rl ? r8 Sha11 dir . ectly contribute 

the unemnlovmpnt • ^ be ^ unds - 1° Great Britain at present 

rafsed SnCfvL ^ -n • flfteen shillin ^ s a week, being 

laisea recently from seven shillings a week. 

essentia?th < in^?nU nSUranCe at its best is only a Palliative, an 
but just a £l?r em T Cy !J! ch as there is here at Present, 
periodical co3fnrf T+ a ” d SUpe r flcial means of dealing with a 
a local treatment with * + S %P°? !; Ice d a PPbd on a recurrent sore, 
The worker \i 7 Q + ° U ^ f^ or ^ a ^ a constitutional defect. 

ing for wS he” ^en S uSel Ch "°‘ ' oa£ - 

p ) . he fear of poverty is the gnawing fear of the work 
ers, for in the great majority of cases the worker has not enough 



OLD GROUCH says : “Papers 
claim there’s a shortage of 
turkeys for Christmas, but 
it has nothing on the short- 
age of those who eat turkey.” 
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wages to provide a living for those dependent on him and 
for himself, and leave anything over to meet times of un- 
employment. He lives from pay-day to pay-day and cannot 
do anything else. Tales of high wages and extravagant spending 
amongst ordinary workers are mostly newspaper fiction, often 
developed out of a definite anti-labor policy, even if denied or 
undeclared. Unemployment is feared by the worker because of 
its distressing and discouraging influence on his family socially, 
particularly on his wife, because it means pinching and going 
without, because it brings a load of debt which may take years 
to liquidate, because it deteriorates the whole family physically 
and in character. Subsistence insurance may offset complete 
disaster ; it cannot begin to take the place of employment. 

The general economic effect of unemployment is to be taken 
account of. Unemployment means under-consumption, which I 
believe is economically worse than either over-production or 
under-production (I state this as a personal belief, as I do not 
know whether it is to be found in text-books, being one of only 
limited academic schooling). In any case, the loss of economic 
balance in unemployment, with under-consumption on the one 
hand and state payment for unproductiveness on the other, will 
seem obvious to most persons. 

Really the remedy is work, and the real problem is to find 
work where at first glance there might appear to be none ; failing 
that, to devise a plan whereby lack of work shall not be an 
emergency charity tax on the community or a charity subsidy to 
those who lack work. 

It is a big question, yet there are several clear lines through 
it and the detail is largely a matter of forethought and organiza- 
tion. First of all, unemployment should be treated as a national 
concern, as something not affecting the unemployed alone, but 
affecting the whole social fabric. 

Secondly, there should be the effort to frame a policy ahead 
of the emergency, with a view to minimizing the emergency if 
not to avoid it altogether. There is preventive medicine. Why 
not research in preventing unemployment, which is a serious 
illness ? 

Thirdly, there should be more effort to distribute employ- 
ment in a national way. The work of the govemriient labor ex- 
changes may be pointed to; still, I have just been glancing at a 
report of the Department of Roads of the Province of Quebec 
and I find that public works have beien delayed on account of lack 
of labor, an odd thing to read about in times of unemployment. 

Fourthly, there should be a balancing, or stabilizing, of the 
ups and downs of industry with social needs ip the way of public 
works. For instance, at present thousands of houses are needed 
and there are thousands of men who could build houses looking 
for work. 

It might be found on research that the shortening of hours 
and the spread of available work over a greater number of em- 
ployees might be of value in a time of depression. In addition 
to unemployment insurance the matter of insurance as an aid 
to those on short time might be studied. With shortening of 
hours unemployment would be carried by the entire trade or 
occupation, not by a section of unfortunate individuals. This 
plan is already operated to some extent in the shops of the Grand 
Trunk Railway. 

Another angle worth thinking about is that unemployment is 
generally greatest in industries where wage rates are lowest and 
where the industries are normally in more precarious position 
than others; that, to state the reverse of it, unemployment is 
least where wage rates are highest and where the industries are 
normally in more profitable position than others. This is an 
inequitable condition for both employer and employee, and seems 
to suggest the thought that in the matter of unemployment 
insurance funds contributed to by employer and employee the 
contributions should be made accoi’ding to profits and rates of 
wages, the more profitable industries and the more highly paid 
and more secure employees paying higher rates, and all the 
funds placed in a common exchequer for common distribution. 

— Kennedy Crone 


Shutting Him Up 

I T is rare in this country that there is any attempt to suppress 
individual freedom of expression, whatever restriction there 
may be on some of the means of spreading that expression. 
The rare thing seems to have been attempted by Col. Gaudet, 
Director of Public Safety, Mntreal. 

The local newspapers have been doing their best to provoke 
a strike of the Police Union and to create a public opinion an- 
tagonistic to the unionists. (Incidentally, they have done what 
was quite foreign to their hope, strengthened the defensive front 
of the Police Union and swung the weight of union sympathy in 
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general behind the policemen to a greater extent than before. 
These newspapers are not half as clever as they think they are). 
In reply, Sergeant Bouchard, President of the Police Union, has 
done his best in letters to the editors of the various papers to 
state the exact position of the Union and to dispel impressions 
based on incorrect information. 

Col. Gaudet, who, as Director of Public Safety, is controller 
of the police, has put an end to Sergeant Bouchard’s public de- 
fence and explanation of the Union. He has told Sergeant Bou- 
chard that unless he ceases writing to the papers he will ask for 
his resigntion from the police force. To put it another way, he 
has deprived Sergeant Bouchard of that right of appeal to 
public opinion through the newspapers which the Gazette played 
up as an argument against the need of a Police Union. There 
is thus an excellent opportunity for the Gazette to insist that 
the right of appeal through the newspapers shall be maintained, 
to show that it believes in what it says itself. Last week I was 
irreverent enough to describe the Gazette’s argument as piffle 
and humbug. It looks as if Col. Gaudet has ably supported me 
in my irreverence, and it is “up to” the Gazette to proye how 
needlessly irreverent both of us are. 

It may not be correct to assume that Col. Gaudet is an 
opponent of freedom of speech because he happens to shut Ser- 
geant Bouchard up; the deliberate idea of suppressing a free- 
man’s rights is not likely to have been in his mind at all. He 
probably arrived at his action in another way. He is, to begin 
with, a soldier, and he may have a notion that policemen should 
be soldiers, too. He may have a soldier’s idea of “crimes,” and 
there is an instruction in the police manual which he may have 
interpreted to apply to the circumstances; and, having a military 
mind, “orders is orders,” though the heavens fall. 

Whatever the process of arriving at the order to Sergeant 
Bouchard, its effect is to restrict that officer’s right to defend 
his Union and himself against attack and misrepresentation. 
His Union has already taken the matter up, and it will also 
come before the Trades and Labor Council in the near future, so 
that apparently it is not regarded as a light matter. 


— Kennedy Crrne 
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THE IDEAL WAGE 


(As seen by LORD COWDRA Y) 



In his Rectorial Address at the 
Aberdeen University recently Lord 
^ Cowdray spoke of “Labor: Its Pro- 
blems and the Ideal Wage/’ The re- 
muneration of Labor, he said, may 
be taken either in the broad sense, 
which raises the whole question of 
the methods of production and di- 
vision of the product between dif- 
ferent members of the community, 
or in the narrow sense which con- 
fines it to amendments or modifica- 
tions of the existing wage-system. 

“It is hardly possible to consider 
the one without the other, for either 
takes us eventually to the funda- 
mentals — the different possible 
types of social organization for the 
production and dstribution of wealth, 
communistic, socialistic, individual- 
istic, capitalistic, etc. 

„ /‘Herg the difficulty is that men 

are nowhere writing on a clean state. 
They all, in modern times, have to 
start with a conception of wealth or 
property which is the growth of hun- 
dreds, even thousands, of years of 
gradually evolving tradition and cus- 
tom, and which is an integral part 
of the structure of society as we 
know it. 

“When we are talking of dividing 
wealth, or apportioning the shares of 
wealth, the nature of the wealth we 
are thinking of must be carefully de- 
fined. Property, as we know it^ con- 
sists not merely of things tangible 
and material — such as land, houses, 
factories, minerals, shipping, etc. — 
but of an immense variety of claims, 
such as good-will, credits, anticipa- 
tions of the future, estimates, hopes, 
and even fancies of what may be 
produced which can be discounted 
and assessed at present values. A 
great part of these are mental and 
psychological, and all of them are 
bound up with the assumption that 
the present state of society will con- 
tinue, and would perish if it perished. 

“The assumed wealth could not be 
realized in present values, and, if it 
could be, it would be largely destroy- 
ed in the process of dividing it, for 
it is all based on the capitalist sys- 
tem, which the division would ex- 
tinguish. The idea of rewarding the 
proletariat by dividing the spoil is, 
therefore, not so wicked as it is il- 
lusory. 

“The idea that the proletariat can 
be benefited or the worker remun- 
erated by the division of existing 
wealth must be dismissed as a verit- 
able ‘will o’ the wisp/ If we are 
to make a new world on communist 
lines, we must begin by writing off 
the values of the old world. 

“A great many Socialists realize 
this, and therefore what they pro- 
pose is not the destruction of the 
present order, but the transfer of its 
control from the individual to the 
State. 

“They constantly talk as if the 
worker would necessarily earn a bet- 
ter wage, have more security and 
better conditions, if he were working 
for the State than if he were work- 
for a private employer. 


“Indeed I can only say that this 
claim is an. unproven assumption. It 
assumes that the total product will be 
increased if private profit is extin- 
guished, and that the Creators, Con- 
trollers, and Directors of Industry 
and Commerce, the Inventors and 
Designers, will do better work for 
the State, though receiving a less re- 
muneration, than they now do for 
themselves, 'this is an assumption 
which no impartial person thinks of 
making in regard to the manual lab- 
orer, and there is no obvious, reason 
why it should be true of other kinds 
of workers. 

“In the actual socialistic experi- 
ments we have seen, there has in- 
variably followed disorganization, 
and decline of efficiency and of out- 
put. Then the State, compelled to 
keep up nominal wages, with declin- 
ing outputs and uneconomical pro- 
duction, is driven to fill the gap by 
printing paper money — the almost 
invariable recourse of revolutionary 
Governments. 

“But even if we suppose these 
obstacles overcome, none of the so- 
cialistic schemes which are presented 
to us attempts to solve the prob- 
lem of the remuneration of labor. 
The transfer of the controlling and 
directing functions from one set of 
individuals called employers and 
capitalists to another set of in- 
dividuals called the State leaves the 
question of the division of the pro- 
duct untouched. 


The Strike Weapon. 

“The wage-earners hold tenacious- 
ly to the position that they will not 
forego their right to strike, whether 
the State is controller or the private 
employer, and frequently reject mod- 
erate and most reasonable proposals 
for delay and arbitration. The pres- 
ent strike of the miners is a glaring 
example. So under the one system 
as under the other we are still faced 
with the problem of the just distri- 
bution of the product and the possi- 
bility of great strikes to decide it. 

“No one can be satisfied with the 
present method of collective bargain- 
ing with strikes as the last word. It 
has all the defects in the industrial 
world of war and war-like methods 
in the political world. It ranges 
workmen and employers in hostile 
camps — though their aims must bej 
identical — it leads to a sharp diplo- 
macy in which the two sides are un- 
der a perpetual temptation to out- 
wit each other, and not infrequently 
to ruinous conflicts, the cost « " 
which, to the trades concerned, and 
to the whole community, is out < 
all proportion to the questions i 
dispute, and far greater than an., 
advantage that either side can gain, 
even if it is completely victorious. 

“Here our hope lies in substituting 
the idea of partnership for the idea 
of war. This may be very difficult 
to achieve, but it is none the less the 
idea to bear in mind, and the ideal 
to aim at. 


ately never can be on equal terms. 
Men are not equal either in hands 
or brains. One man works quicker 
than another, is handier than anoth- 
er; another has a genius for organ- 
izing and inventing not shared by 
his fellow men/ 

An Ideal Wage Definition. 

Having considered unemployment 
as one of the factors, Lord Cowdray 
proceeded: 

“What are the factors in the ‘ideal 
wage/ if I may so speak fo it? I 
think they are three. First, the 
guaranteed minimum; second, a 
variable quantity according to the 
output of the individual; third, a 
variable addition according to the 
result of the undertaking — to put it 
shortly, piece-work with a guaran- 
teed minimum and a bonus on pro- 
fits. This, if realized, would secure 
the worker against falling below the 
poverty line, put a premium on his 
individual effort, and give him an in- 
terest in the results of his labor. It 
would follow logically from the last 
condition that he should, like other 
interested persons, have some v y \ ce 
in the management of the concern 
and the distribution of its profits. 
And this would be the great steady- 
ing factor. It should enlist him on 
the side of just and peaceful settle- 
ments and the avoidance of stiife 
which would be plainly injurious to 
the industry. 

“The first factor, the guaranteed 
minimum wage, is now generally re- 
cognized, and operative. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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“The second factor, piece-work — 
the payment by results — is realized 
over a wide field, and is the accepted 
method in many industries. 

“We are only at the beginning of 
the third factor, the bonus on pro- 
fits, and it presents considerable dif- 
ficulties. 

“The worker is generally not in a 
position to engage in the business 
as an ordinary shareholder. He can- 
not embark other capital than his 
own labor or run the risk of loss. 

“There is no reason at all why ex- 
periments should not be made on a 
moderate scale. The workmen in 
these days have command of a large 
amount of capital. Comparatively 
small levies would suffice to produce 
the amount needed to start work- 
shops on the principles of Guild So- 
cialism. 

“The Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety has immense funds at its dis- 
osal, all of it workmen's money, and 
it might apply at least a part of 
them in fruitful and useful experi- 
ments in co-operative production of 
the foods and goods needed for its 
own stores, instead of relying almost 
wholly, as it does now, on ordinary 
capitalist methods. 

“It is a mistake to suppose that 
the difficulties will be overcome, as 
some of these theories appear to as- 
sume, by the simple expedient of giv- 
ing the name ‘craftsmen' to all per- 
sons engaged in a particular indus- 
try, and concluding that a just di- 
vision between the various classes — 
organizers, designers, inventors, me- 
chanics, and laborers — which must 
co-operate, will thereby be auto- 
matically discovered." 

Co-Partnership Problems. 

Lord Cowdray proceeded to out- 
line the problems preliminary to co- 
partnership : 

“I will mention, but not attempt to 
solve, some of the points that will 
arise in any co-partnership scheme: 

“The return that capital should 
receive for its use and the risk it 
runs. 

“The remuneration to be paid 
for brains, experience, and for 
special and exceptional services. 

“After providing for the fore- 
going how should the surplus, if 
anv, be apportioned between ’the 
capital employed, the administra- 
tion or management, and the work- 
men? The proper division of this 
surplus must necessarily vary 
with each trade. It should be 
divided so that each receives ac- 
cording to its contribution to the 
making of the surplus. 

“How are the workmen’s repre- 
sentatives, who are to assist the 
administration, to be appointed? 
They must be satisfactory to both 
masters and men. I assume they 
must be old employees of the firm 
and that their tenure of office 
must be for not less than two 
or three years. 


“How could the workmen's part 
in the administration of the busi- 
ness be determined or defined? 
In the early years it must be limit- 
ed to advice, principally upon the 
details of operation and adminis- 
tration, and to seeing that the 
agreed-upon proportion of the sur- 
plus accruing to*- the workers is 
duly set forth. With experience 
and development co-partnership 
would show to what extent and 
how the workers' responsibilities 
might be increased. 

“It is the right solution of these 
points, the finding out of the way to 
the partnership and mutual under- 
standing which will alone bring peace 
and prevent the struggle for the di- 
vision of the profits of industry be- 
ing a blind tussel of forces.” 

Unemployment Problem. 

After discussing the various 
means proposed of meeting the dif- 
ficulties of unemployment, Lord 
Cowdray continued: 

“Until we seriously sit down to 
the question of unemployment, and 
attempt to give to the working class 
life the security which it now lacks, 
quack and extremely disastrous rem- 
edies will continue to be applied, and 
the economists will remonstrate in 
vain. 

“Partly it is a question of organi- 
zation. By pooling the resources 
which an industry needs to meet 
times of exceptional pressure, the 
number of casuals who are taken on 
when work is brisk and discharged 
when it falls off can be reduced to 
a minimum. 

“The subject, in my opinion, needs 
careful examination and trial; and 
so far we have only broken first 
ground. There are, of course, dif- 
ficulties, but the amount of unem- 
ployment ought to be relatively so 
small that the financial problem of 
insuring against it ought not to be 
very formidable, and the psycho- 
logical results of so doing would cer- 
tainly be of the utmost importance." 

Summing up, Lord Cowdray - said 
that if new forms of society were 
established they would be faced by 
essentially the same difficulties as 
now exist in distributing the pro- 
ducts of hands and brains justly. It 
was for capitalists, who are in pos- 
session, to exert themselves to find 
remedies for evils which, however 
unfairly, would be laid at their doors. 
If the problems were solved, it 
would become evident that the great- 
est advantage lay in leaving the wid- 
est liberty to individual endeavor, 
enterprise, and adventure. 

Trainmen employed by Dominion 
Steel Corporation at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, are on strike and as a con- 
sequence the tire plant is closed and 
4,000 men out of work. The men 
want th£ regular railway schedule of 
wages. Trainmen in the employ- 
ment of the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company have made similar de- 
mands and may strike. 
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To advocate extension of workmen’s housing schemes and the labor 
bureau system ;pro vision of technical education for every willing worker, 
aqcording to his capacities; more effective inspection of buildings, 
factories, workshops and mines; minimum wages ;a rest period of not 
less than a day and a hal f per week for every worker; government 
insurance of workers against sickness, injury and death; maternity 
benefits and old-age pensions; better Workmen’s Compensation Acts; 
representation of the workers on all public boards and on boards for the 
supervision of private enterprises; union labor conditions in all govern- 
ment work; adequate pensions and opportunities for soldiers and their 
dependents; 

To advocate freedom of speech and of the press, and a law com- v 
pelling all newspapers and periodicals to publish in all issues a complete 
list of shareholders and bondholders. 

“The Fifth Sunday Meeting Association of Canada" is financed 
entirely by its members who contribute $2 a year in, membership fees. 
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ury and the other dollar is sent by the local organization to our Domin- 
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Join this great organization in the interests of education and clean 
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Says Stock Market Open . 
Gambling Den 


Editor, Canadian Railroader: 

Sir, — The sensational slump in the 
stocks listed on the Stock Exchange 
— which is only a repetition of what 
has occurred over and over again — 
for history repeats itself here as 
elsewhere — means that the small in- 
vestors have been wiped out, and 
that the millionaires have again 
roped in the money. 

And this calls attention to one of 
the biggest cancers in business life, 
namely, the wholesale gambling on 
the stock market. 

We good Christian people hold 
up our hands in pious horror at the 
gambling on 'the race tracks, and 
that terrible Chinese fantan game. 
While on St. Francois Xavier St. is 
a far Worse and much larger gam- 
bling den. And it must be said that 
the chances of honest playing are 
quite as good at the race track or 
ip - th&~ Chinese district as on the 
“Street.” 

But our civilized game is called 
the “stock market,” and it is highly 
respectable, being patronized by our 
best people; and even by church sup- 
porters. Of course, an ugly scandal 
occasionally comes to the surface, 
and causes a short lived ripple. 
Some young man who has been 
“Playing the Market,” robs his em- 
ployer, to make up the money he has 
lost; or a business man dies sud- 
denly — by accident, — for such cases 
are never suicide; powerful influ- 
ence ^take care that the community 
is not shocked by such gross wicked- 
ness as suicide in the case of a stock 
gambler! 

It is at once admitted that so 
long as shares are to be bought and 
sold, there must be brokers, to act 
as middlemen between the buyer and 
seller. But the curse is not caused by 
the sale of shares. It is due to the 
sale^of margins. That is, the betting 
on lEn^price of the shares — not the 
transfer of them. 

The curse is in this “margin” 
trading, which, when analyzed, 
means simply a bet on what will 
happen to a certain stock in the 
future. 

And what good is this form of al- 
leged business to the community? 
What accrues to the community if 
Jones buys — on margin — a hundred 
shares in a factory or railway? He 
never owns those shares, and never 
intends to do so. All that he did 
was to bet that the market price of 


those shares would be higher. As 
soon as this occurs, he sells out the 
shares he never owned; and some 
other foolish man, pays him the bet. 

What is this but gambling? 

What is the difference between 
betting which horse will win, and 
betting what the price of any stock 
will be to-morrow? 

Besides, while a horse race may 
be run in the fairest way, and be 
decided by the merits of the horse, 
and its jockey, yet the stock market 
is constantly being influenced by 
the “bulls” and “bears,” so that the 
intrinsic merits of the shares have 
little to do with the price. The “big 
interests” deflate, or inflate, the 
prices to suit themselves, and so as 
to take the money from the small 
man, who foolishly believes that he 
is doing business, instead of play- 
ing against loaded dice. 

What proportion of the stock 
business, in Montreal is in margins, 
and what in real investment? 

Talking with a broker some time 
ago, he stated that less than ten 
per cent, of the stock market busi- 
ness was for investment; the bal- 
ance was all in margin trading. 

So that a large percentage of the 
Stock Market is devoted to what is 
really gambling. And the public 
pays the piper, either in losing 
money, in paying for thieves in the 
penitentiary, or in supporting the 
widows and orphans of the gam- 
blers who are “accidentally” killed. 

V. A. GRANT. 


The Farmers’ Political Party of 
Saskatchewan is expected to make a 
bid for closer relationship with the 
“organized wage earners of the pro- 
vince to the end that they unite 
their forces in the political field,” 
following a resolution to that effect 
passed by a Regina local. 


At a conference in Toronto be- 
tween the labor representatives in 
Ontario Legislature and the pro- 
vincial executive of the Independent 
Labor ^arty a resolution was passed 
that in future the Independent Labor 
Party, through its representatives in 
the Legislature, would formulate its 
own policies and introduce such 
legislation as was consistent with 
the party’s platform, and would con- 
sider the advisability of electing a 
House leader of the Labor party, 
other than a member of the Cabinet. 


A FAMILY BUDGET 

Monthly budget for a self-supporting family consisting of a father 
mother, boy of thirteen years, child of ten years, and a child of seven 
years, as computed by the Chicago Council of Social Agencies in 
September: 

Fuel— average for the year, two stoves used $8.50 

Household supplies and furnishings 8 50 

Carfare for wage earner at 16 cents per day and two trips a week 

by housewife 5 

Health — doctor, dentist, drugs 7 00 

Savings and insurance 10 00 

Education school expenses, newspapers, magazines, books, etc. . 3.00 

Recreation picture shows, carfare to parks, etc 4 00 

Organization and cuhrch dues 3 00 

Incidentals, and emergency expenses, moving, accidents, loss of 

wages by illness and change of position, etc 4.00 

- $154.85 




The Robert Mitchell Co., 

LIMITED 

BRASS AND IRON FOUNDERS 
Good Workmanship and Prompt 
Delivery 

64 Belair Avenue, MONTREAL 


CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 



THE WINDSOR 

DOMINION SQUARE, - - MONTREAL 

EUROPEAN PLAN EXCLUSIVELY. 


Centrally located In the heart of the Shopping and Theatrical 
ters for Conventions, Banquets, Private Dances, Receptions 
_ u , , SERVICE UNSURPASSED. 

Further particulars on application. JOH P 


District. Headquar- 
and Social Events. 

1 ; ( j j j j i r < r . 


The w. R. Brock company, limited 

DEALERS IN 

DRY GOODS, WOOLLENS AND CARPETS 
WHOLESALE 

MONTREAL 

Cor. Notre Dame West and St. Helen Streets 
Cor. St. Helen & Recollet Sts. 


TORONTO 

60-68 Bay Street 
41-47 Wellington Street. 


CALGARY 

Cor. Eighth Avenue and Second 
Street West. 


LOCOMOTIVE SIDE FRAMES, WHEEL CENTRES, 
ETC. - CAR COUPLERS — DRAFT ARMS — BOLST- 
ERS - SWITCH STANDS — RAILWAY TRACKWORK 
OF ALL TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION. 

■ ■ 

CANADIAN 
• STIEIEL JFDHJNDMS 

LIMITE© 

Transportation Bldg., Montreal 


-and Seal Brand 
Coffee ~ 


Nothing else will do 

HI No other can compare with Seal Brand, 

Made only from the finest mountain- 
grown beans, which have developed 
slowly, absorbing goodness from the air, 
the sun and the luxurious soil of the 
HI cool wonderful Tropic Uplands. 

Perfectly Blended and Roasted, the rich aroma and rare 
H? flavour sealed into the Tins. 7 

In VT* 2 ; Ib ',fi zes - WhoIe > ground, and fine-ground. Ac all good grocers. 
= Wr,te for Perfect Coffee-Perfectly Made”, Mailed free on request. 

CHA.SE (El SANBORN, MONTREAL. 

Smimimwai 
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establish ed jqhN KIMBLE & SON, LIMITED '“* ATED 


HAYMARKET 

SQUARE 


WOOL PULLERS 

Buyers of Hides, Calfskins, Sheepskins, Wool and Tallow ST. JOHN, N.B. 

CANADA 


Catholic Council Praises 
Unionism 

Greater Need for Organization Than 
Ever Before Says Church 
Body. 

Declaring that “labor unions were 
necessary even during the war when 
workers were in greatest demand, 
and are still more imperative now,” 
the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil at Washington, on Nov. 10, is- 
sued a formal denunciation of big 
employers whose “open shop” drive, 
it charges, “threatens not only the 
welfare of the wage-earners but the 
whole structure of industrial peace 
and order.” 

“The evidence shows,” the church- 
men continue, “that in its organized 
form the present drive is not merely 
against the closed shop but against 
unionism itself and particularly 
against collective bargaining. Of 
what avail is it for workers to be 
permitted to become members of 
unions if the employers will not deal 
with the unions ? The workers might 
as well join golf clubs as labor 
unions if this open shop campaign 
is successful. 

“The open shop drive masks un- 
der such names as the American 
plan and hides behind the pretence 
of American freedom. Yet its real 
purpose is to destroy all effective 
labor unions, and thus subject the 
workers to the complete domination 
of the employers.” 

Recalling that the highest dig- 
nitaries of the church have recently 
demanded for workers the right to 
organize and of collective bargain- 
ing, the. statement of the council 
concludes by saying: “The aim now 
at putting into greater subjection 
the workers in industry is blind and 
foolhardy. The radical movements 
and disturbances in Europe ought to 
hold a lesson for the American em- 
ployers. And the voice of the Ameri- 
can people ought to be raised In the 
endeavor to drive this lesson home.” 


Comparison 




incisor 


i wss&s sail 

THE CANADIAN SALT 


VICTORIA AND VANCOUVER ISLAND WHERE GRASS 

IS ALWAYS GREEN AND GOLFERS PLAY AT CHRISTMAS 



prqm Vancouver to 

victoria 


Vancouver Island folk pick roses 
in the garden when the Christmas 
bells are ringing, and the golfer la 
never off his game, so far as being 
able to play la concerned, because 
there he can drive, approach the 
green and putt almost every day in 
the year. In the fall and during 
the winter the grass is rich and 
green, and bloom is perpetual. This 
is due to the warming influence of 
the Japan current, which is the Gulf 
Stream of the Pacific Ocean. Van- 
couver Island was named after 
Captain George Vancouver, of the 
British Navy, who discovered it in 
1792, and has an estimated area or 
15.000 square miles. Its trees, 
among them the stately Douglas fir, 
which towers 300 feet above the 
roads over which the traveller 
glides by automobile, or by the Es- 
quimau & Nanaimo Railway, which 
runs northward through half the 
length of the island, are magnificent 
beyond description, some of them be- 
lu 6 or 7 feet In diameter. Along { 



the road are many comfortable ho- 
tels and country chalets, many of 
them like the inns one finds on Eng- 
lish country roads. 

Victoria, the capital of British 
Columbia, is a city of rare charm 
with its beautiful drives, its golf 
courses, its Chinese quarter, its tur- 
baned Hindoos, its Empress Hotel 
and its beautiful Capitol buildings. 
Every year at^ least 6 000 American 
golfers visit one course in Victoria, 
the Victoria Golf Club course and 


thousands of automobiles leave 
Seattle annually for Victoria and 
Vancouver. 

There is splendid inland and deep 
sea fishing in and on the coast of 
Vancouver Island, and the ambitious 
fisherman who really > wanted to do 
something sensational has even gone 
out on the west coast waters of the 
Pacific and caught a real whale for 
breakfast. Needless to aay, he did 
not have It served oa tae*t 


THE PROFITEER’S SONG. 

Tell me not, in foolish numbers, 

“H. C. L.’s a passing dream!” 
Nor hold forth like one who slum- 
bers, 

With the Lever law, thy theme. 

H. C. L. is here in earnest, 

And the jail is not my goal; 

Give me every cent thou earnest, 
For thy clothing, food and coal. 

Not to lend nor yet to borrow 
Is my destined end or way; 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Find thee poorer than to-day. 


Laws are loopholed, profits fleeting, 
And my heart — it won’t behave! — 
Like a muffled drum, is beating 
Mark-up marches to thy grave. 

In the world of competition, 

In the catch-as-can for life, 

Make thou, too, hard cash thy mis- 
sion. 

Be no zero in the strife! 

Trust no price-come-down predic- 
tion! 

Get in business for thyself! 

Soak — and soak without restriction! 
Put thy conscience on the shelf. 


Lives of holdup men remind us 
We can live a high old time 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Records in the books of crime. 

Records that perhaps another 

Floundering in the high-cost main, 
A forlorn and salaried brother 
Hearing, shall lose heart again. 

Let us, then, be alibi-ing, 

With an eye to every chance — 
Folks dismaying, courts defying, 
Learn to make the dollars dance! 


— Edmund J. Kiefer, 
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The Railroadmen’s Reliance for Accident and Health Insurance 

THE GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF CANADA 

(Formerly The Canadian Railway Accident Insurance Co.) 

Head Office : MONTREAL 

This Company has made a specialty of Railroadmen’s Accident and Health Insurance since the date of its inception and has insured 
more railroadmen and paid more in claims to them than any other Company in Canada. 

PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 


T. KEHOE, Calgary 
OWEN McGUIRE, Edmonton 
ANDREW LAKE, Winnipeg 
GEORGE PIKE, Winnipeg 
EDMUND DAWSON, Winnipeg 
E. E. WEST, Brandon 
LEWIS O’BRIEN, Fort William 


E. W. PURVIS, Fort William 

W. AUBRY, North Bay 

W. F. WILSON, Toronto 

J. M. STARKE, Farnham 

WILFRED LAFORTUNE, Montreal 

E. PINARD, Montreal 

J. A. PELLETIER, Montreal 


R. T. MUNRO, Montreal 

A. M. McLELLAN, Moncton 

T. P. McKENNA, West St. John 
ROBERT F. KERR, New Glasgow 

B. F. PORTER, Truro 

A. Y. MCDONALD, Glace Bay 
J. B. STEWART, New Glasgow 


ASSETS OVER $70,000,000.00 (Seventy Million Dollars) 


J. GARDNER THOMSON 

PRESIDENT 


JOHN EMO 

GENERAL MANAGER & SECRETARY 












A BOOK ON OCCUPATIONS FOR 
TRAINED WOMEN. 

Mrs. Vincent Massey has compiled 
Mne valuable information in her 
book, “Occupations for Trained Wo- 
men in Canada,” published by J. M. 
Dent and Sorts, Ltd., Toronto. She 
was fully aware of the fact that 
the information as to the 17 occupa- 
tions she describes might soon be 
out of date, as indeed it has become 
in some cases already. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the little volume 
of 94 pages with excellent reading, 
matter to interpret the tables for 
each kind of occupation, will on the 
one hand serve as an invaluable 
guide to women in and out of Can- 
ada, and on the other hand should 
stimulate public opinion to demand 
a more intelligent employment Ex- 
change Service for educated women 
than is at present provided by the 
hundreds of competing commercial 
agencies or the newspaper want col- 
umns. 

Mrs. Massey says: “American wo- 
men are moulding business, indus- 
trial and social work; British wo- 
men are counting in every sphere 
of activity. But to the average Can- 
adian girl nursing, teaching and 
stenography cover the range of her 
choice.” 

The solution lies in her opinion in 
the use by British girls of existing 
Canadian agencies for training, and 
in the development of an intelligent 
Employment Exchange Service. 

Mrs. Massey's book fills a need; 
it might be a good plan if the infor- 


mation contained in it were kept up 
to date by periodical publications 
from the government. 

HOURS OF LABOR IN STEEL 
INDUSTRY. 

(New Republic, New York.) 

In a recent address befo're the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Mr. William B. Dickson, 
vice-president of the -Midvale Steel 
and Ordnance Company, formerly an 
officer of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion and a partner of Andrew Car- 
negie, said several things the intel- 
ligence and liberality of which, con- 
sidering that they come from the 
heart of the steel industry, are a 
welcome surprise. Mr. Dickson must 
be aware of the alarm he may in- 
spire in the ranks of his own indus- 
try when he says tha4 ways must be 
devised to give labor “the full re- 
cognition to which, as an equal 
partner, it is entitled,” and urges 
“the adoption of a fair system of 
collective bargaining.” He admits 
that “autocratic control is becoming 
a marked tendency in our great in-‘ 
dustries,” and sees our government 
to be “founded on the suffrages of 
men who, for all practical purposes, 
are industrially bondmen.” He has 
plain words for the past of the steel 
industry: “The Carnegie labor policy 
was highly autocratic, as is that of , 
its successor, the United States Steel 
Corporation; a benevolent autocracy, 
if you please, in many splendid ways, 
although it still retains that relic of 
barbarism the twelve-hour day. But 


however large you write that word 
‘benevolent' you must always write 
after it the word ‘autocracy.' ” Such 
statements are highly promising. 
Do they mean that the thirteen and 
a half hour night shift on which men 
were working a few months ago in 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, will be, or 
already has been, abandoned? For 
the mills there are owned by the 
Midvale Steel Company, of which 
Mr. Dickson is vice-president. 


BACKING THE POLICEMEN. 

(Labor World, Montreal.) 

The Council of the Board of Trade 
of Montreal has passed a resolution 
to be forwarded to the City Admin- 
istrative Commission declaring that 
“any union or association of police- 
men should be purely voluntary.” 
The Builders' Exchange has passed 
a still stronger resolution. 

The employing classes feel their 
unity. They feel that a well or- 
ganized union of the workers in one 
industry is an example to workers in 
other industries. As the master 
class stand together against union- 
ism, it is for labor to stand together 
•also. As the organized master class 
through their boards of trade and 
their exchanges are fighting the 
Policemen's Union, it is for organ- 
ized labor to stand behind the police- 
men, and to send counter resolutions 
to the City Administrative Commis- 
sion upholding the stand of the po- 
licemen. 

Labor can point out to the Com- 
mission that an officer of the police 


force was dismissed for malfeasance 
of duty and that this officer was the 
only one who had not joined the 
union. It can also point out that 
of the three policemen dismissed 
two, although members of the union, 
were never seen at the union meet- 
ings. Labor can also point out that 
the Policemen’s Union has a Griev- 
ance Committee, and all charges 
against policemen are examined and 
if these charges are found to be true, 
the policemen will stand by the 
authorities in the dismissal of those 
policemen who do not properly per- 
form their duties. 

The Civic Administrative Commis- 
sion will no doubt have strongly 
placed before them the views of the 
organized workers of Montreal on 
this question. 


Labor Gazette statistics show the 
percentage of unemployment at the 
beginning of October was 3.25, as 
compared with 4 per cent, at the 
beginning of September, and 2.19 
at the beginning of October, 1919. 
There were in existence during the 
month 20 strikes, involving 5,147 
workmen, and resulting a time loss 
of 65,556 working days. 


Tom Moore, president of the Do- 
minion Trades and Labor Council, 
addressed Montreal Canadian Club 
last week, arguing that in most 
trades advances of wages had not 
kept pace with the increased cost of 
living, so that organized labor was 
not prepared to consider any pro- 
posal of reduction at present. Mr. 
Moore drew applause by his con- 
demnation of the general strike, 
which he described as irrational. 
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The Approach To Social Work 


(Principal James Smyth, LL.D., in 
Social Welfare, Toronto.) 

O NE of the most striking facts 
in the life of the last quarter 
of a century is its awakened 
social conscience. There has been 
a tremendously intensified con- 
sciousness of social sin. A de- 
veloping conviction that things are 
not right socially now urges us with 
irrepressible insistence. There have 
been many contributing factors in 
this social awakening. The moral 
passion has not all come from any 
one angle. Employers and em- 
ployees alike admit that the present 
situation is not satisfactory. Church 
and non-Church suggest readjust- 
ment. 

Now in all our thinking on the 
complicated questions of a social 
end economic reform, it is well to 
bear in mind some general prin- 
ciples. 

The fundamental necessity is to 
ascertain the facts: Is there social 
injustice? Is so, where? Is vice 
commercialized? To what extent? 


Are there numerous cases where 
people have no start in life and 
practically no chance to succeed? 
Are we wasting the resources of 
society? These and hosts of other 
questions must be answered by a 
scientific accumulation of facts and 
not by mere theories and sentimental 
exclamations. There are some cases 
where a mere publication of the 
facts would so arouse the public 
conscience as almost to effect the 
remedy desired. A patient, pains- 
taking inquiry is therefore the 
prime requisite. Following this, 
there should be a scientific study 
of facts, with a view to finding a 
solution. The latter part of this 
principle is important. We do not 
desiderate a mere academic discus- 
sion. Our study must ever keep in 
view a constructive treatment, but 
this being understood, the principle 
I am enunciating would deliver us 
from the peril of shortcuts. There 
is an unreal simplicity which has a 
fatal fascination for untrained 
minds. Imperfect inductions have 



been the ruin of many well-meant 
theories and schemes of social bet- 
terment. 

Of equal importance is the neces- 
sity that those of opposite sides in 
the discussion of these complex ques- 
tions should understand each other. 
Misunderstanding, which is fatal in 
all relationships of life, is doubly 
so in the fierce clash of social and 
economic interests. Let us there- 
fore hear, and be as tolerant as pos- 
sible of the views of those who dif- 
fer from us. It will, at any rate, 
be a wholesome discpline to compel 
ourselves to listen to the arguments 
of men whose conclusions exasper- 
ate us, but it will be of untold bene- 
fit if we can appreciate the fact that 
those who cannot accept our con- 
clusions are possibly as sincere and 
earnest as ourselves. 

Finally, in the work of attacking 
social injustice, we need leaders of 
heroic type. Those who oppose the 
status quo, however unrighteous it 
may be, are always regarded as in- 
truders and extremists. Reformers 
must inevitably find a cross in their 
pathway; human nature is, as a rule, 
conservative. Therefore, those who 
engage in this service must be pre- 
pared to make sacrifices. We need 
men and women who will act as 
Jesus did, and I verily believe that 
amongst those who have stirred up 
the social conscience to the realiza- 
tion of the injustices of society, are 
to be found not a few who are in- 
spired by motives similar to those 
which actuated the Man of Naza- 
reth. Notwithstanding the many 
blunders and errors of judgment 
which have been made and are still 
being made, this is the hope and as- 
surance of ultimate victory for the 
cause of the disinherited in modern 
civilization. 



Keeps Baby’s 
Skin Healthy 

JiF every mother could only 
realize the danger which 
lurks in the neglect of chafing 
and skin irritations she would 
not take chances on being 
without Dr. Chase’s Ointment 
to apply after baby’s bath. 

It arrests the development of 


STANDARD OF LIFE. 

“The Standard of Life,” was the 
subject of an address delivered last 
week by Dr. Edward T. Devine of 
New York, under the auspices of the 
Social Service Department of the 
University of Toronto. 

In introducing the speaker, Prof. 
Dale, Director of the Department, 
reminded the audience that Dr. De- 
vine was unusually capable of deal- 
ing with the subject, being the au- 
thor of several treatises on sociology, 
originator of the “Survey” and ac- 
tive for many years as a practical 
social service worker. 

The political rights of the people, 
the speaker declared, were tradi- 
tionally secure, but the much more 
vital right, that of living their lives 
fully and completely, was too often 
denied them. In the United States 
only 19 per cent, of the population 
enjoyed the comforts and privileges 
that should be the common heritage 
of all. According to General Leon- 
ard Wood, fully 50 per cent, of the 
United States drafted army was af- 
flicted by physical disability in 
varying degrees of severity. With 
these facts in mind, the speaker 
urged that the future standard of 
life should be built on a sound phys- 
ical basis. “Freedom from prevent- 
able physical disabilities is equally 
as important in peace as in war,” he 
declared. 

The extent of illiteracy — 20 per 
cent, in the United States — despite 
their boasted public school system 
was equally alarming, he said. The 
statement that, “the adolescent 
years, from 14 to 18, do not belong 
to industry, but should be devoted 
to education,” was received with a 
burst of applause. 

The speaker dealt next with the 
problem of mental defectives — only 
15 per cent, of the feeble minded are 
given sufficient care, he stated. He 
advocated the formation of a pro- 
tective colony where all such unfor- 
tunates might receive free medical 
treatment - and be relieved of the 
necessity of competing for a liveli- 
hood with their mentally alert 
fellow-workmen. 


eczema and makes the skin soft, 
smooth and velvety. 

60 cents a box, all dealers, or Edmanion, 
Bates & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Dr. Chase’s 

Ointment 


“Prisons are no cure for crime,” 
the lecturer continued, and declared 
that much of the present industrial 
trouble is due to a lack of proper 
respect for the worked personality. 

The ideal of every public-spirited 
man or woman should be the main- 
taining of a decent standard of life, 
intellectually, physically and' finan- 
cially for the incoming generation. 
To bring this about, the size of the 
family may have to be limited, but 
a definite minimum income should 
be assured every family — about $3,- 
000 in the speaker's opinion. The 
national bonds held by patriotic citi- 
zens were not real sources of wealth 
but rather evidence of debt and 
waste, he declared. 

The only lasting remedy for the 
manifold social ills, was the spread- 
ing of a true educaiton, not of the 
pedogogical style, but one built 
around the social needs of society. 


6 - 


THE OLD RELIABLE 



YARMOUTH. Nova Scotia 
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The Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd. 

ACIDS AND HEAVY CHEMICALS 

Agents for Baker & Adamson’s Chemically Pure Acids 
* and Chemicals. 

Agents for Canadian Salt Co. — “ Windsor” Brand Caustic Soda and 
Bleaching Powder. 

Works: Capelton, Que., Sulphide, Ont., Barnet, B. C. 
Warehouses: Montreal Toronto. 

222 St. James Street MONTREAL 


Taylor & Arnold Engineering Co. 

LIMITED 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Railway, Marine and 
Brass Specialties 

MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


IRON, STEEL & METALS 

From stock or import. 


A. C. Leslie & Company 

LIMITED 


560 St. Paul Street West, - MONTREAL 


WOODS 

Manufacturing Co., Limited 

Jute and Cotton Bags, Paddings, 

Twines, etc., Hessians 

LUMBERMEN’S AND CONTRACTORS’ SUPPLIES 
TENTS AND AWNINGS 



FAIRBANKS - MORSE 

RAILROAD SUPPLIES 


Motor Cars, Track Tools, Electri® Baggage 
Trucks, Hand Trucks Section 

Men’s Engines. • 


YOU* RE COMMENDATION OF FAIRB ANKS-MoRSK RAILWAY 
Supplies will be appreciated. 


MONTREAL 

WINNIPEG 

■t— 




Canada's Departmental House for Mechanical Gocds 99 


TORONTO OTTAWA 

WELLAND 


THE CANADIAN FAIRBANKS - MORSE CO., LIMITED 

Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria. 






